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pervading melancholy of Eussian life as it manifests itself in the 
music and the literature of the nation — all this is treated with the 
sympathetic insight and the charming sincerity of true art, yet 
with a conversational informality, liberally interspersed with 
humor, which gives the reader a pleasing sense of intimacy with 
the writer, as well as with irresistible subject.. 

Abraham Cahan. 



"A HISTOEY OF ENGLISH PROSODY."* 

With the obvious exception of Mr. Andrew Lang, there is no 
British man of letters more copious or more multifarious than 
Mr. George Saintsbury. He is ever ready to write with equal 
interest and with equal energy upon the history of criticism or 
upon the art of cookery. The boundaries of his reading are wide- 
flung; his industry is indefatigable; and his individuality of 
opinion is independent to the very verge of freakishness, — from 
which he is preserved only by his robust common sense. This 
opinionated individuality is probably responsible for the bel- 
ligerent tone he affects. He is forever warding and fending, as 
though painfully sensitive to the possibility of attack. He is 
eager to parry even before the thrust. In the present volume, 
for example, there is a constant girding at the phoneticians 
and a persistent scoffing at modern linguistic scholarship: but 
a good workman is not known by the chips on his shoulder. 

While the temper of the book is often unduly aggressive, the 
style is also open to reproach for its lack of simplicity and of 
directness. The reader gets the impression of a vigorous mind, 
doing its work sturdily; but the results of this cerebration are 
not presented as persuasively as they might be. Mr. Saintsbury's 
manner of writing is allusive and parenthetical beyond all meas- 
ure; and his trick of sprinkling foreign words and phrases over 
his pages is unfailingly irritating. That was a hostile critic 
who once dismissed Mr. Saintsbury's style as " a piebald jargon " ; 
but any readeT of this volume can understand the provocation. 
Perhaps Mr. Saintsbury has better restrained this tendency in 
the present book than in certain of its predecessors ; but he is 
not always awake to his own weakness, and we find here " forts," 

* " A History of English Prosody, from the Twelfth Century to the Pres- 
ent Day." By George Saintsbury. In 3 vols. Vol. 1, from the Ori- 
gins to Spenser. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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" epigrammation," " disgrazia" " menage" " lubie," " deblayage," 
" the famous perruque critic," " les morticoles of literature," 
and even "pour tout potage metrique." Is it too much to ask 
that a historian of English prosody should express himself in his 
own tongue without calling in the aid of foreign allies ? 

But although these blemishes of tone and of style must needs 
be noted here, they may be pardoned, for the inquiry which they 
disfigure is good work well done. Whatever his defects, Mr. 
Saintsbury loves literature in all its aspects; he loves it ardently 
and devotedly ; and he has proved his love by his relish for technic, 
by his delight in the processes of craftsmanship, — a relish and a 
delight wholly lacking in many a critic otherwise commendable. 
This " History of English Prosody " could have been undertaken 
only by a student deeply enamored of the means whereby the 
poets have wrought their magic. The three volumes are to con- 
tain a thorough consideration of the technic which underlies and 
sustains English poetry, and which is the source of much of its 
beauty. The connection is far closer than many are willing to 
admit between the divine afflatus of the poet and his mastery of 
metre, of pause, of alliteration, of rhyme, and of rhythm in all 
its possibilities. Dante's great poem is what it is, partly because 
he waB able to bend the terza rima to his bidding; and Shake- 
speare's great tragedies are what they are, partly because he could 
avail himself of the noble amplitude of blank verse. Corneille's 
dramas are what they are, partly because he had to employ as 
best he could the lumbering Alexandrine; Pope's polished verse 
is what it is, partly because he could find his profit in the rhyming 
couplet; and Heine's lyrics are what they are, partly because 
he had ready to his hand the old Teutonic rhythms. Every true 
artist is glad to avail himself of the tools bequeathed to him 
by all his predecessors. The record of the development of Eng- 
lish prosody is an integral part — and not the least important 
either — of the history of English poetry. 

This is but the first of the three volumes to which Mr. Saints- 
bury's inquiry is to extend; but it is sufficient to warrant the 
opinion that the complete work will be welcomed by students 
of English literature, even if some of them will not accept all 
of its conclusions. He begins by declaring " that everybody feels 
a difference " in " the value of the syllables out of which rhythm 
and metre are made »• and then be refuses to discusB the vexed 
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question as to the exact nature of the precise cause of this dif- 
ference, preferring to accept it as a fact obvious to all. He calls 
these " longs and shorts," without implying any opinion as to the 
reasons why one is felt to be " long " and the other to be " short." 
And by " Prosody " he means : " The laws and variations ob- 
servable in the rhythmical and metrical groupings of sets of 
these two values," — an admirable working definition. He has 
proposed to himself "to examine, in chronological order, the 
practice and the theories of English prosody which have actually 
existed in the seven centuries between 1200 and 1900"; and, in 
this first volume, he has covered a little more than the first three 
and a half of these centuries. 

His appeal is not to preconceived theory but to "the fairly 
sensitive and well-trained ear." He shows that various causes 
united to bring about, before 1200, a discarding by English poets 
of the Anglo-Saxon type of versicle in favor of the modern 
prosody by "feet." He considers the foot of one syllable, the 
foot of two syllables, and the foot of three syllables; and, in so 
doing, he reveals that robust common sense which is perhaps his 
chiefest qualification as a critic, and which here leads him to con- 
clusions that the present reviewer feels to be solid. And the 
present reviewer takes pleasure in recording his conviction that 
Mr. Saintsbury is justified in his assertion that the conclusions 
have been reached by a " most loyal admission of the facts " and 
by a selection of the " live facts," which " are related to each other 
in a connection of real development, and not of dead or mechan- 
ical engineering." 

The American student is accustomed to find British writers 
more or less carelessly ignorant of the contributions of American 
scholarship. But in his " History of Literary Criticism," Mr. 
Saintsbury revealed a desire to acknowledge heartily the labors 
of his American predecessors in one or another portion of his 
field. It is with surprise, therefore, that we note the omission 
in the present work of any reference to Professor Gummere's 
" Beginnings of Poetry," or to Dr. Holmes's paper on the " Physi- 
ology of Versification." And, from the care with which Professor 
Saintsbury indicates privately printed editions of certain plays, 
we infer that he is unfamiliar with Professor Manly's excellent 
<" Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearian Drama." 

Branpeb Matthews, 
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